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to the demolition of buildings and the generaljof earthquake were felt until the evening of 
destruction of all kinds of property, and the|the 13th, when the great movement took 
dust belched forth as well as that set in mo-|place. ‘This lasted for five minutes. Never 
tion by the general tumult, a dense cloud was| was a heavier shock, or one of longer duration 
formed over the city and obscured the light.|felt on the coast. It was impossible for any 
Beneath the cloud was the gas, which severely |one to stand; men fell as though they were 
oppressed every living creature, and would|intoxicated. All the houses suffered damage, 
have suffocated all these if it had lingered|and more than 40 were thrown down. There 
longer stationary than it did, which was only|were no less than 64 different shocks, and 
about 90 seconds. The undulations were three|which continued up to the 16th. The lives 
in number. Each succeeding one was of/lost are only three, but many were wounded. 
greater magnitude than the former. When|The towns of Sama and Lacomba are nearly 
the undulations ceased, the cloud of dust as-/destroyed. The earth opened in many places 
cended and dispersed, and light was restored.|and vomited forth hot water. The valley of 
Then quakes at short intervals succeeded, as|Llata is desolated. My informant says “we 
though subterranean explosions or collisions|are not yet free from danger, as the earth is 
were taking place. At this time, people from|still in an agitated state, and the inhabitants 
all parts of the city fled to hills, amid falling|have nearly all left for the plains. No pen 
stones and the timbers, which descended from |can depict the consternation and misery that 
swaying walls and broadly-rent buildings, just | prevails.” 

on the eve of crumbling into perfect ruin. At Caneta, at about 5 o’clock p. M., the first 
Some were struck down dead by the falling shock was felt, lasting for six minutes, but it 
materials, and others were maimed, while all |occasioned little loss. The shock was so severe 
were made to stagger from side to side like}as to cause the earth to roll from side to side, 
people in a state of intoxication. Many of|80 that the bells of the churches were set in 
both sexes carried children’‘in their arms, and/motion and chimed forth doleful peals; the 
those who had not these carried articles of|houses rocked from side to side, the earth rose 
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’ ladle For “The Friend.” 

The Recent Earthquake in South America. 

“he public journals within the last few 
s, have contained accounts of an appalling 
truction of life and property in several of 
South American States, by repeated shocks 
an earthquake, on the 13th to 16th of last 
nth. Through almost the entire coast, 
m Ecuador to Chili, the shocks were more 
ess violent, and eight important and numer- 
smaller cities, and many thousand per- 
sare said to have perished from its effects; 


| whole communities rendered homeless 
ireduced to a state of starvation. Some 
he details of this awful visitation are given 
ow. In different sections of this extensive 
irict, particularly those adjacent to the 
nerous volcanic cones of the Andes, the oc- 
rence of slight shocks is so frequent as to 
wsion but little general alarm, but all the 
ounts received agree in representing this 
Ahquake as unprecedented in extent and 
mee in the history of the continent. 

Per, where extracts describe its effects 


value. The avarice of some was stronger than 
fear, even.amid this terrible confusion, and 
hence there were those who dallied to collect 
valuables, many of whom suffered for their 
temerity, either by the sacrifice of their lives 
or otherwise. As the rush for the hills con- 
tinued, and stones and materials of all kinds 
were falling, and houses and parts of these 
were crashing, numerous people were struck 
down and either killed or dangerously hurt. 
The water in the harbor was now receding 
from the shore, bearing with it all the ship- 
ping at rapid speed. Then the current chang- 
ed, and before an almost overhanging, tre- 
mendous wave, the vessels came back, tossed 
. one way and then another, or whirled about 

bout 5 o’clock in the afternoon of the 13th,|as though they were only floating logs. The 
2¢ most mountainous part of the country|huge wave dashed against the stone mole or 
of Arica, a sensation was experienced |pier, and shattered it all to pieces, then swept 
» the collision of two heavy masses, radiat-|from its path what was standing of the Cus- 
'from this point north and south, with|tom-house, and almost every vestige of the 
eyauences as terrible as they were imme-|ruins of other buildings. It rolled over the 
ees already destroyed houses of the city, and set 

hour was that when by custom most/a myriad of articles afloat, which eddied in 
inhabitants had just closed their daily every direction, while at the same time the 
and were at their homes. The instant|yessels and floating materials were forced 
Startling indications of an earthquake|ahead of the wave’s curling and foaming sum- 

felt there was a general rush for un-/mit. Everything which it encountered in its 
ered spaces, which were reached by many|course was swept away in an instant. Even 
; butnot by all. Thestreets became|great masses of stone were rolled over and 
f terror, All the houses in the city|over. When the force of the wave was spent, 
od like a person affected with the ague.|it retired, and in a short time the equilibrium 


eru, where the destruction produced is 
haps the most considerable. Arica, in 
um, is the central point from which the 
cts of this disaster must be traced. 


erash after crash. At this junc-|pied about the same line, and presented nearly 


lines. 
inches in width. From every|been snapped like sticks. 
@ belched forth dry earth like dust, 


, iry At Taena, further north, a town of about lation, complenng ‘ 
as followed bya stifling gas. Owing! 10,000 inhabitants, for many days slightshocks|begun by the earthquake. Nothing more ap- 


and fell, and all the motions of a steamer in 
rough weather were experienced. After this 
frequent shocks were felt, and the sea began 
to leave the land about the same time and in 
the same manner as at other points, until 10 
o'clock, when a complete inundation took 
place. 

At Islay, the first shock lasted seven or 
eight minutes. During the night forty minor 
shocks were felt, and the earth continued in 
motion up to the 17th. Shortly after the first 
shock the sea retired with a great velocity, 
and returned five times in succession, until an 
hour and a half later it rose to over forty feet 
above its usual level. Islay is built on an 
eminence of about 100 feet above the level of 
the sea, and hence no damage was done to the 
town, but in the bays all the boats and 
launches were destroyed. The ships in the 
harbor parted their chains and were carried 
to sea by the current, thus saving them from 
destruction. 

The beautiful city of Arequipa is completely 
destroyed—not a church has been left stand- 
ing nor a house habitable. The houses being 
very solidly built, and only one story high, 
resisted for a few minutes, affording time for 
many of the inhabitants to get into the streets, 
so that the mortality, although great, is not 
so considerable as it might have been. But 
at least 2,000 persons perished. 

A correspondent of The Mercantile Chronicle, 


surged, and some of them fell to|of the water was restored, and then it occu-| writing from Iquique, says: 


“The shock was tremendous and shook to 


en. the undulations were active, the/the same appearance as it did before the earth- the foundations on the rock, the most solid 
ened in several places in long and al- quake. The vessels carried inland were, most| buildings. Immediately on the passing of the 
2 The fissures were from |of them, bottom upward. Their masts had principal shock, the sea raised a wave to the 


height of thirty feet which invaded the popu- 
the work of destruction 
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palling can be conceived than the double in- 
fluence brought to complete a catastrophe 
which has no parallel in the annals of the 
West coast since the destruction of Callao in 
1746. Not a mercantile establishment has 
escaped, nor does a vestige remain of the once 
opulent and handsome section of the town, 
the massive buildings belonging to the Nitrate 
Merchants, mostly constructed of stone and 
lime, have entirely disappeared, and not even 
the remains of their whereabouts exist. Those 
constructed of timber were consequently de- 
stroyed with greater celerity, and in many 
instances bodily. The loss of life has fortu- 
nately not been so great as it would have been 
had the occurrence taken place at night. 


Universal distress pervades every grade of 


society here; very many respectable mer- 
chants and other inhabitants have been totally 
ruined. Since the occurrence, and up to this 
moment, repeated shocks have been felt, al- 
though of a milder nature; the inhabitants, 
filled with consternation, having retired on 
the incursion of the sea, cannot he prevailed 
upon to return to the town.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
Christopher Healy. 
(Continued from page 35.) ; 

During C. H.’s absence from home on this 
visit, divers letters of encouragement and 
sympathy were written either to his wife, or 
to himself, near the time of, and after her de- 
cease. From these we select the following. 
To the former, dated Charlotte, 2d mo. 10th, 
1813, there is this indorsement by C. H. “A 
letter from Mary Varney to my wife.” 

“My Dear Friend,—Though personally a 
stranger to thee, yet having been favored to 
attend several meetings appointed by thy en- 
deared companion, I felt something to arise 
in my mind after this manner: What a bless- 
ing it is to be favored with such an husband, 
who prefers the welfare of his fellow-creatures 
to every outward tie! Oh, my endeared friend, 
mourn not too much for the loss of his com- 
pany; for how has he been strengthened, 
through Holy Help, not only to sound an 
alarm to the ungodly, and to invite the wan- 
derers home, but also to speak a word in due 
season to comfort them that mourn in Zion! 
Oh, how has he indeed been made an instru- 
ment in the hand of our God, to encourage 
these, and take them by the hand, as it were, 
in their solitary and depressed situations. I 
have great cause to number this among the 
favors with which the great Preserver has 
blessed me, at a time when I was ready to 
say in my heart, ‘who shall show me any 
good,’ or can I much longer endure under the 
weight of discouragements which I feel? Oh! 
that I might walk worthy of all the favors 
conferred on me by His Almighty Hand, who 
has wrought wonders indeed. May’st thou, 


unknown, and to places far distant from 
hence. 
him to leave all that is near and dear in life, 
dren. 
by ink and pen. 


well, Mary Varney.” 


The next letter, addressed to C. H., seems|was made an instrument for my help. I ha 
almost prophetical of that forthcoming chas-|thought many times since that I seemed 
tening, which suddenly and forever severed|myself iri a new world wher® a free air cir 


his dear companion from him. 


“ Charlotte, 3d mo. 4th, 1813. 
“My endeared Friend,—That regard which 


lated. Truly I have cause to praise His gre 
Name that works wonders. May I dwell 
humility all the days of my life ; and give t 
honor and praise to whom it is due. If th 


I believe Truth itself raised in my mind for| feels a freedom to write a few lines to me 
thee, is by no means impaired ; but often, very jany time, they will be very acce table. Af 
often, since we parted has it been revived, hearing of thy great loss, and as | was musi 


with fervent desires, I trust, for thy prosperity | oy 


as well as my own. Im seasons of greatest 
retirement, my spirit has craved His holy aid 
for thee, my endeared friend, believing many 
trials are allotted thee, on account of the tes- 
timony He has given thee to bear for His 
name and truth before the people. It has 
frequently occurred to my mind, while view- 
ing the favors conferred on thee while with 
us, whether the enemy will not be suffered to 


buffet and to try thee still more! But may/last,—which was very acceptable. 


thy case, it seemed to arise in my min 
write. I am thy friend I trust, though I f 
at times as the least in the flock, desiring t 
sympathy. Mary VARNEY.’ 
John Wilbur also thus writes to him on t 
sorrow-stirring occasion : 
“ Hopkinton, 5th mo. 23d, 1813 
“ Dear Friend Christopher Healy,—We 
ceived thy kind salutation of Twelfth mor 
I h 


thy faith fail not, my endeared brother. He|written a few lines previous thereto, in orc 
that has been with thee in six troubles, will|to send thee, but finding that thou wast fr 
not leave thee in the seventh, as thou abidest|home, I omitted forwarding them. But 
steadfast. I remember, my endeared friend, they were penned under some sensibility a 
to whom I am writing; and it is not with a/anticipation of an afflictive dispensation to 
view to teach thee, but as things simply arise|meted thee, I think it may not be altogeth 
in my mind, so I drop them in that freedom |improper to enclose and forward them at t 
which I trust true friendship confers. I have|time. I can tell thee, Christopher, that I ey 
felt myself much alone since I saw thee; and|desire, while here, to be in such a situation 
it frequently revives on my mind, ‘I am like|mind, as to be able to sympathize with 


a pelican in the wilderness ;’ and there seems 
but One to whom I dare to make my moan: 
and I have found him all sufficient. Indeed 
he has not only enlarged my heart towards 
my fellow creatures, but given me that con- 
fidence in his Almighty power that enables to 
testify that He will give ability to answer His 
requirings, even to bé mouth and wisdom, yea 
all in all, to those who trust in Him alone. 
May my soul bow in humble reverence before 
him at all times, in remembrance of his mer- 
cies and great condescension to me, a poor 


afflicted, and to be willing to take my shi 
in whatever sufferings are permitted to ass 
any of my near and dear friends: knowi 
from a little experience, that the commise 
tion of a friend, when I have been afflict 
has been as a precious cordial to my mil 
And now my desire is, that thou mightest 
enabled to bear up in thy present bereay 
situation, leaning on that Beloved whicl 
hope thou art not bereayed of. Notwithstai 
ing the desire of thine eye and of thine he: 
is taken away as with a stroke, yet I tr 


unworthy child. I have felt like one relieved|there is One, who, although invisible to thi 
from a great weight of distress since thou wast|outward eye, thou art favored to behold, a 
at Lincoln; for which relief, may gratitude|thy heart to be fixed upon; who is altogetl 
fill my mind to His adorable name. But|lovely; yea, far surpassing all earthly ties 
thou knowest, my dear friend, the unwearied| outward possessions, on which the mind m 
enemy is never wanting on every hand, and|rest and have hope. All earthly enjoyme: 
when he cannot prevail to sink the poor tried|are subject to change; but this, the Beloy 


I have felt a sympathy with thee not| tain. 


one below all hope, he will endeavor to creep 
in in some other way—perhaps to exalt the 
mind, and to make it appear somewhat in its 
own view. May thy prayers be for me, that 
my faith fail not in the trying hour; but that 
I may be sustained and supported to the 
praise of His ever worthy name. 
Mary Varney.” 


The following, from the same, holds out the 
cordial of tender sympathy to his bereaved 
and afflicted mind. 

“ Granville, 5th mo. 4th, 1813, 
“ My endeared Friend Christopher Healy,— 


Ihave had frequently to remember thee in|ture it might have added greatly to thy aff 
thy lonesome situation. But I trust the great|tion when otherways deeply tried. But 
dear sister, be strengthened to give thy dear} Caretaker will care for thee, and sustain and|I think thou may’st be comforted in reflect 
husband up, though he may be called to lands| bear up thy mind under the many trials which |that thou hast endeavored to fulfil the seve 
in his wisdom he may permit. We read that|services pointed out as time and ability w 
If this should be, He that has called| many are the afflictions of the righteous, yet|afforded. May’st thou therefore be ena 
the Lord delivereth out of them all. I should|to say that this dispensation is from the Le 
will be a husband to thee in his absence, and/| esteem it a great favor to see thee once more;|and to adopt the language of Job, that t 
a father and caretaker to thy beloved chil-|but whether this will ever be is very uncer-|servant formerly, ‘ he L 

Oh that we may dwell where we may|Lord hath taken away ; blesse 
to be described fully by words, nor conveyed|be as living epistles written in each other’s|of the Lord. 
Thus with a salutation of] hearts! 
love unfeigned, I affectionately bid thee fare-|time, and am favored to live in the truth, I|for about a month; but is rather on the m 
shall not forget thee, my beloved friend, who|She desires to be remembered to thee, — 


I believe that whilst I remain in 


of souls and Father of all, is the same yest 
day, to-day, and forever. He will ne 
wholly forsake those that love Him, and r 
on his supporting power: but he will be 
them up as on eagle’s wings, and often bri 
them into quiet places, and speak comforta 
unto them; giving them, as it were, vineya 
of precious fruit, and the valley of Achor 
a door of hope; making them sometimes 
sing his praise as in the vigor of youth. 
I take a view of thy late service, I am reé 
to say that I think thou hast cause to 
thankful that thou gave up thereto. For} 
there been a holding back therein, perady 


ord gave, and 
i be ‘the ni 


“My wife has been afflicted with sickt 
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ader thy late loss and afflictions. Similar 
elings are also,mentioned by many of thy 
iends hereaway. 
I remain affectionately thy friend, 
Joun WILzor.” 


The diary is resumed: “ The latter part of 
1e Fifth month of this year (1813), I attended 
ir Yearly Meeting at New York. The several 
ttings tlisrebt were favored with the pre- 
nce of our Holy Head, who is the life and 
own of all our religious meetings. There I 
et with some of my dear brethren and sis- 
rs from the northward, where I had made 
y late visit; and in remembrance of the 
veet unity and fellowship we had one with 
1other, we were glad and rejoiced to meet 
gain, believing that the love of Jesus had 
jund us together. After my return I at- 
mded some burials, and had a number of 
eetings within the compass of our own 
onthly Meeting; most of which were favored. 
Then at home, particularly, I was exceeding- 
‘lonely, and my feelings not to be described : 
Siting my children brought sad and sorrow- 
1 recollections, especially to hear some of 
lem express the loss of their dear mother. 
ut many times, in the midst of these seasons, 
le great Caretaker was not wanting with 
ce comfort of His holy presence. O may He 
mtinue to be my companion! And I have 
> doubt He will, if I can but be preserved 
is devoted servant. 

On the 2d of Ninth month I left home in 
‘der to visit my sister, Sarah Main; and to 


<presses much feeling and sympathy for thee|one at Whipple City, which was small; and I 


not feeling clear, requested another in the 
evening, which was readily granted; and a 
large meeting it was. Here the glorious gos- 
pel dispensation was clearly set forth, with 
the benefit those receive who live under the 
peaceable government of Christ ; and how in. 
consistent all outward wars and fightings were 
with such a dispensation which was ushered 
in with the anthem: ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men,’ which all such as profess christianity 
claim to live under. This meeting continued 
near three hours; and was a heart-melting 
season. The people appeared loath to leave 
their seats when the meeting was over. Here 
I parted with my dear sister; and a heavy 
parting it was to us both. May she be favored 
to live in the truth, and to have the company 
of Him, who comforts those that mourn in 
Zion.” 

Shortly after this he returned home. In 
another short visit he writes of being at a 
meeting at Othniel Phelps; who, with his 
wife had been convinced of Friends’ princi- 
ples. “May they continue,” writes C. H., 
“in what is made known to them to be their 
duty; so shall their endeavors be crowned 
with success in the holy warfare, the weapons 
whereof are no more carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds.” 


(Tobe continued.) 
—__++ - —__ — 


Hogs vs. Bugs. 
For some time back the best and most scien- 


ave some thenngs within the compass of|tific fruit growers in the West have been 
e 


aston Quarterly Meeting; having the con- 
wrence of my friends herein. Was at Easton 
1 First-day, and was glad to see and sit with 
riends of this meeting, as well as many that 
ere not members; being favored to partici- 
ate in that love, that hath no bounds. A fter- 
on at Cambridge; where the precious water 
om under the threshold of the door of the 
nctuary, did flow and become a river to 
yim in; and we rejoiced in the Lord’s pre- 
mce. Many Friends and others, that attend- 
| when I was here before, were at this meet- 
iz. The Fifth-day following I attended 
Rend week day meeting at Queensbury. 


agreed, that practically there are but two 
methods universally available for fighting the 
plum curculio; namely, either Ist, by jarring 
the trees continually, or 2d, by allowing hogs 
the run of the orchard all through the sum- 
mer months. The first method produces an 
immediate effect, because the “Little Turk” 
is thus arrested at once in his mischievous 
career, and prevented from stinging any more 
fruit. The second method is prospective in 
its effects, and operates chiefly through the 
hogs picking up all the wormy fruit as fast as 
it falls, and thus preventing the larva of the 
eurculio from going underground, and gen- 


his meeting being composed mostly ofjerating a new brood of curculio to sting the 


riends, I desired no notice to be given except 
ysuch. Here I had to set before my breth- 
n and sisters the purity of our profession, 
d the Rock from whence we were hewn. 
Iso how our ancient Friends not only suffered 
r the cause of truth, but obtained the vic- 
ry through Christ Jesus their Leader. He 
as made perfect through suffering ; and how 
ghly it behooves us—as professors of the 
me holy faith—to be willing to suffer; and 
‘rough and over all to stand for the cause 

the testimony; that it may not, through 


fruit at a subsequent period. 

The plum curculio and its allies are not the 
only insects that we can successfully attack 
through the instrumentality of the hog; 
neither is stone fruit the only crop that can 
be protected in this manner. For the last 
fifteen years or so, pip fruit, namely, apples, 
pears, and quinces, have been annually more 
or less deteriorated by the apple worm or 
larva of the codling moth boring into their 
cores, and filling their flesh with its loathsome 
excrement. Unlike all the snout beetles that 


unwatchfulness, or any other means, falljinfest stone fruit in America, this is an im- 


aceable testimonies and practice, as well as 
ofession, that no weapon formed against 
m shall ever prosper. For as it is written, 
en a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
keth even his enemies to be at peace with 
.. I visited some Friends’ families in this 
é; and on Sixth-day came to my sister’s 
the town of Greenwich; and we were re- 
iced to meet again. Seventh-day had a meet- 


‘ 


the streets. I did believe, while standing|ported insect, which was originally, about the 
this meeting, that if Friends keep to their| beginning of the present century, introduced 


from Europe into the Eastern States, whence 
it has gradually spread westward into the 
Valley of the Mississippi. Facts prove that 
hogs destroy this insect, as well as the plum 
curculio, picking up the wormy apples as fast 
as they fall, and greedily devouring them 
without any squeamish misgivings as to the 
wholesomeness of their living inhabitants. It 
is not at allimprobable, either, that hogs may 


in the neighborhood, which the Master}pick up and devour the larva of the codling 
pleased to own. In the afternoon heldjmoth after it has left the fallen fruit, and 
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while it is on its travels for the trunk of the 
apple tree. For instead of going under-ground, 
like the larva of the plum curculio, this larva 
spins a cocoon above the ground, and usually 
in the chinks of the bark of the tree upon 
which the apple that nourished it grew. 
Hence, as the apple worm is of some consider- 
able size, some specimens being almost an 
inch long, a hungry hog would scarcely con- 
sider it “too small business” to pick up and 
devour as many as could be found travelling 
along the surface of the earth.—American 
Entomologist. 


as 
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The following testimony of Wm. Williams, 
who departed this life about the lst of Ninth 
month, 1824, was delivered by him the week 
before his death: 

“Tt is well known that I have lived an ac- 
tive life, in which I have not believed in, 
neither followed after cunningly devised fables, 
or the rudiments of men, neither human rea- 
son alone ; but I have believed in the doctrines 
of the glorious Gospel of our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, as they stand re- 
corded in the scriptures of truth, and not be- 
cause they stand there alone, but the Spirit 
of God bearing witness with my spirit that 
these things are true. This doctrine I have 
believed in from a child, and when I became 
obedient to the manifestations of Divine grace 
in my own breast, given to me and every man 
to profit withal, I was called upon to publish 
the same to the sons and daughters of men, 
to which call I became obedient, conferring 
not with flesh and blood, but trusting in His 
Divine promise, that He would be with His 
followers to the end of the world, which pro- 
mise I found to be fulfilled, so that through 
His aid and assistance, I have been enabled 
to go forth amongst all sorts, and to publish 
this, His Gospel, in large and mixed assem- 
blies, where there were many and various 
minds, the power accompanying the word, so 
that the mouths of gainsayers were stopped, 
and the minds of the unbelievers were shaken 
so that none dared to oppose me openly. Yet 
the unbelievers in Christ often talked behind 
my back, calling me a liar, a fool, and many 
other things, and that I would alter my mind 
before I died; and as I now have been con- 
fined fifteen months to my chamber and bed, 
wherein I have had“ great opportunities to 
consider and reconsider, and now feeling that 
my close is drawing near, for the comfort of 
my well-wishers every where, and for the 
stopping of the mouths of gainsayers, I give 
this forth as my last testimony to the glorious 
gospel of Christ, that my mind hath become 
in my silent meditations, more and more 
strengthened in faith to believe in God, in his 
Son Jesus Christ, and in his glorious Gospel. 
I have become deeply exercised on account 
of the disobedient and unbelieving, seeing the 
awful situation that they are in, and will un- 
avoidably centre in, if they do not come to 
return, repent and live. Verily there is a re- 
ward for the righteous, verily there is a God 
that judgeth. Now, to the glory, to the honor, 
and to the dignity of that God in whom I 
have believed, be it ascribed that I feel no 
condemnation, but that my soul is enabled to 
sing, Oh! death where is thy sting, Oh! grave 
where is thy victory ; and this not in the dark, 
but under the influence of that inshining light 
of the everlasting Gospel, wherein I may say 
that I feel many who have seen and heard 
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me, very near to my best life, hoping that we 
shall ere long meet in the mansions of eternal 
peace.” 


Boys Smoking Tobacco.—There are many 
causes of intemperance, physical, moral and 
social. One is the practice of smoking tobacco. 
I am well aware that some smokers do not 
drink, and that many intemperate men do not 
smoke; but I am convinced that the practice 
of smoking has led many a young man into 
habits of drinking, and has introduced many 
to fast life and evil companions. I am there- 
fore grieved to see mere boys smoking cigars 
and pipes in our streets. These boys know 
nothing of the poisonous nature of tobacco or 
the dangers connected with its use ; they com- 
menced smoking from imitation of others, or 
from the false idea that it made them look 
manly. It is, however, a practice specially 
injurious to the health of the young. It in- 
volves them in expense, and leads to other 
evil habits. The effects of smoking on the 
health of boys has recently been investigated 
by M. Decaisne. The Medical Times ot July 
18, gives a summary of the results of this in- 
vestigation. 
number of boys between the ages of nine and 
fifteen who smoked tobacco. He selected sev- 


eral cases of smoking lads of the easy class of 


society residing either in Paris or the country. 
Of thirty-eight of these lads he found notable 
effects to be present in twenty-seven ; eleven 
having only smoked six months, and sixteen 
for more than two years; eight of the boys 
being from nine to twelve years of age, and 
nineteen from twelve to fifteen. In twenty- 
two of the boys there were various disorders 
of the circulation, palpitations, difficult diges- 
tion, &e. In twelve the blood exhibited a de- 
ficiency of globules. M. Decaisne states that 
even a limited employment of tobacco pro- 
duces a pale, bloodless appearance, and that 
ordinary medical treatment is of no avail 
while the practice of smoking is continued. 
He also states that boys who smoke “ exhibit 
a degree of dullness of intellect, and a more 
or less marked taste for strong drinks.” It 
appears that on giving up smoking these 
symptoms disappear. It is to be wished that 
every boy who has engaged in the useless and 
dangerous practice of smoking should at once 
give it up. It is a practice which cannot give 
either profit or honor, but which can injure 
health, cause a waste of time and money, and 
expose its votaries to temptations to the use 
of intoxicating drinks. 1 therefore exhort 
every boy who may read this paper to have 
nothing to do with cigars, or pipes, or tobac- 
co.— Weekly Record. 
ES heen ome ds 

“Only the Power that makes a world can 

make a christian.” 
Pane Aa 
THE HOPE BEYOND. 


“And the soul of the people was much discouraged 
because of the way.” Numbers xxi. 
How often, forgetting the crown, 
And the palm, and the victor’s array, 
In sackcloth we choose to sit down, 
“ Discouraged because of the way !” 


Selected. 


Disheartened because of the foe, 
And weary of bearing the cross; 

Cast down when the brooks cease to flow, 
And the gold is obscured by its dross. 


Then the cross is a burden and grief, 
And the yoke is a toil and a care; 

Though ’tis only our own unbelief 
Which makes them so heavy to bear. 


M. Decaisne was struck with the|. 


How often to Marah we flee, 
And there pitch our tent in the waste ; 
Forgetting that marvellous “ Tree,” 
Which maketh it sweet to the taste! 


We pine for the blessings foregone, 

While still beside Marah we dwell; 
Though to Elim we ought to press on, 

And be counting each palm tree and well. 


Soon the shoes shall be loosed from the feet, 
And the staff shall be dropped from the hand ; 
And the wilderness manna, so sweet, 
Shall be changed for the “ corn of the land.” 


Then grace shall with glory be crowned, 
And night shall dissolve into day ; 

Ob ! the country for which we are bound, 
Ts worth all the griefs of the way! 


——— +e 


DIFFICULTIES. 


“ This cannot be the rightful path,” a youthful pilgrim 
said, 

As resting on a way side stone, she bowed her aching 
head ; 

“So rough and toilsome an ascent, where thorns distress 
my feet, 

And where unlooked for obstacles at every turn I meet. 

Where no green pastures glad the eye, nor cooling waters 
flow 

And where no friendly guide post marks the road which 

I should go; 

But all around looks strange and wild, untrodden save 
by me; 

Is this the path that leads me home? Qh no, it cannot 
be.” 


Selected. 


As thus she mournfully complained, a cheering voice 
was heard, : 

Soothing and gentle as the breeze with which the leaves 
are stirred; 

“Ob sorrowing maiden! lift thy head, repress thy burn- 
ing tears, 

And bush forever in thy heart these sad complaints and 
fears ; 

Footsore and faint thou sittest here, disheartened and 
dismayed, ‘i 

By just those very aspects, which, with keener glance 
surveyed, . 

Would stimulate thy languid march, and freshening 
hopes excite, 

For difficulties in thy path betoken thou art right ; 


Because the only path to peace, through care and con- 
flict lies, 

Undaunted those must onward press who hope to win 
the prize. 

Hard seems the struygle now; but know that discipline 
like this 

Develops and augments thy powers, and heightens 
future bliss. 

Rise, be courageous! force thy way through all that may 
oppose, : 

And svon the rest thou longest for, thine arduous race 
shail close ; 

And with surprise thou then wilt read, in by-gone toil 
and strife, 

The presage of serener hours, with joy and gladness 
rife.” 


Was it an angel form which in that maiden’s path ap- 
peared? 

Was it an angel voice which thus her downcast spirit 
cheered ? 


It matters not; I only know no angel could have brought 


A happier message than the truth thus opportunely 
taught ; 

And she, with lightened heart and step and failing 
strength renewed, 

O’er rugged roads and mountain steeps, her pilgrimage 
pursued ; 

Content, nay, glad, to toil and climb, though oftentimes 
oppressed, 

Since she was in the path that led to victory and rest. 


The Christian Life. —For any to flatter 
themselves with being christians, whilst so 


much exercised in the vanities, recreations,|that time was everything, and pushed ah« 
and customs of the world, as at this very day|The coming years would teach common my 
we see many are, is to mock the great God,|what they knew. It took a vast expendit 
and abuse their immortal souls. The christian} of money, every cent of which, invested as) 


life is quite-another thing.— William Penn. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company—lits Prese 
Achievements—Its Coming Future and its Terr 
tory. to oe 
Riedel the wonderful successes of th 

Union Pacific Railroad, and casting up i 

lengthening hundreds of miles, most peop 

are lost in helpless amazement at what the 
conceive to be its stupendous achievement 

The fact is, these achievements, as far as ove 

coming physical or material difficulties a 

concerned, have been simple enough, almo 

nothing. The cuts, curves, grading, trenchir 
banking, &c., have been child’s play, whe 
compared with the same work on the Pensy 
vania Central. oily ag 

The daring and exploits of this great roe 
have been chiefly intellectual and mente 

The energy and vigor that call forth our 4 

miration have been of the mind, not of 

muscle. Brain and nerve have beenthe g 

est forces. oe 
And in this the road becomes emphaticall 

the representative of American enterprise ar 

modern business. It is the glory of our y 

tem of government and society that more ¢ 

more it lifts the man upward, eradicates br 
labor, brain supplants brawn—nerve, muse 

—the mind, the body. The word “specul 

tion” has been wrested by misuse to a be 

meaning, but it after all fitly expresses wh: 
must be the type of the future business of ot 
country. The coming business man will } 
distinctly speculative, far-seeing—making tl 

intellect flank the slow animal powers of 0} 

time. All the grand successes of our day hat 

been speculative. Jay Cooke, in putting fl 
national loan on the market, deliberately viet 
ed the whole field—the genius, civilizatior 
patriotism, honesty of the nation; the cor 
parative forces of North and South—and, ha’ 
ing drawn sound conclusions from this spé 
ulative purview, made a systematic and con 

rehensive movement, and won success ini 
flash. The China Telegraph Company ae 
getting under weigh under the leadership: 

Governor Curtin, affords a similar instance. 
The Union Pacific Railroad was striking! 

an achievement of brain in conception and 

ecution. Nobody, so to speak, knew ar 

thing about our vast great West, two-thire 
of the national domain. Our legislators, 
much the worse for them and us, were in pr 
found ignorance about the whole subjet 

Some gentlemen in New York, who do bu 

ness with their brains as well as their ham 

and legs, discovered the facilities of this gra 
territory for railroad development ; kept qui 
about it: studied the matter up thoroughl 

made their estimates; applied to Congress f 

a charter, and procured from that ignora 

body princely franchises and a royal reve 

all of which Government could well afford 

give, but certainly would not have given ii 

they known all that.was known in one orf 

New York and Boston counting-rooms. —_ 
Having gotten their charter, the next st 

was to go ahead Without a moment’s loss 

time. This was a matter more of nerve th} 

any thing else. Public opinion, which is y 

more than half the time but public ignoran 

ridiculed the project, and fought it with 4 

standing arguments of timidity, conservatisy 

and stupidity. Our railroad vikings kn@ 


. 


was for this road in the wilderness, was 
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SS Snoensenensenenneeneenne sees DDD eee 


enditure of nerve. » Now the company is|ing not as of old, through weary decades or|dispensation, with presumption ; no, my dear 
ing its investment in earnings beyond|perhaps centuries, but to the very sight and|friend, but under a full persuasion that thy 


r expectation; in land which rises in val- 
every hour—and millions of acres they/hammers ringing on- endless anvils was the 
e of it—in towns and States and senators|pzan of our better day. Even the men—ath- 


sense—three milesaday. The chorus of their|trials are, in unutterable wisdom, to purify 


and to bring thee to a more full acknowledg- 
ment of the depths of His counsel; that thou 


heir control and at their feet: 


letic, self-reliant, intelligent, often intellectual-|hadst known Him, like Job, in an unspotted 


‘his brain-power is everywhere apparent|looking fellows, caught up the excitement, and |life and conversation, and bought praise to 
the management of the road. ‘'wenty|apparently never lost it from one arduous day|His truth. Yet here is not our rest, but to 
usand men are at work, and all running|to another of the magnificent work. They |obtain a further knowledge of Him in which 
moothly and as sharply as a coach. For|seem to feel and know that they are leading|every consideration may be abased, and we 
e than a thousand miles the hammers of|the advance of history. bow ourselves before him in dust and ashes, 

company are ringing—their picks and| Better than bonds or land or largess for the |that He alone may be confessed, and His name 
des flying back and forward—and all goes|credit of the road is the power which this evi-|(power) be exalted in us and over all, blessed 
l. Even the actual building of the. road}dences. It has proved itself the representa-|for ever. I salute thee, my dear friend, in the 
ws the mastery of brain. Themen work by|tive ofthe aggressive energy and enterprise of|fresh feeling of that love which, I believe, 
. The old crude and empirical style of|the country. It has shown itselfinstinct with |flows at this time from the Fountain that will 
ring must give way before this new idea.|the pulsing life of the age—in full sympathy |never be drawn dry though flowing from 
» experiment of this Western enterprise|and unison with the advance of the nation.|generation to generation, at which the Lord’s 
st revolutionize the entire manner of work.|That is the best evidence that its bonds will|flock have at all times been made to drink, 


uilding this road, every man does but his|be paid, principal and interest in gold, good 


ute assigned particle of work, and does it 


measure, heaped and running over. That is 


ost by turns and motions, as the soldier|the best assurance that the road will be built, 


sutes his deadly successful movements. 
result is the attainment of the same ra- 
ty and efficiency, and more, the evoking 
he same inspiration and esprit in the men. 
he brilliant and wondrously suggestive 
1e at the ever-shifting end of the road 
re the rails are being laid, illustrates this 
er than volumes of words. 

§ you near the terminus of the track, hear 


and built to last and pay.— Philadelphia Press. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

John Conran, to a Friend under Deep Trials, 

Dublin, Fifth month Ist, 1812. 
Dear Friend,—I received thy very accept- 
able letter, which came in a time when my 
mind was dipped into sympathy with the 
Seed, which, I feared, would be felt [to be] in a 


short, sharp tones of command, followed |suffering state, in various sittings of the ap- 
novementsand sounds thatindicateprompt|proaching solemnity. On the approach of 
sution ; see truck and car flying past you|these solemn seasons, my lot is a suffering 
artillery getting hurriedly into position,}one, and though painful to the natural part 
. rapidly dashing forward, moving masses|in us, we ought not to repine in being com- 
umanity swaying in uniform motion, you|panions with our dear Lord and Master, and 
reminded irresistibly of the opening of|accounted worthy to suffer with Him; that 


just one hundred pounds. 


le, feel the same tingling excitement and 
same feverish impulse to get to the front 
nd, to heighten the illusion, you will most 
vably find General Dan Casement and 
tain Clayton, mounted-field or staff-officer 
,riding up and down the line, spurring on 
work with tireless and unrelaxing energy ; 
ng on this man, hurrying up that one, 
never allowing the advance for a mo. 
itto flagor stop. When you reach the ex- 
ne front the scene is no less inspiriting and 
rly indescribable. The rails are laid ona 

It is an astounding assertion to make, 
it is the simple fact, and I refer to the tes- 


when our measure is filled up, in His militant 
church, we may be favored to have a mansion 
of His preparing, in His triumphant church, 
in His holy presence, and in the company of 
His saints and angels, where the wicked cease 
from troubling and all sorrows are wiped 
away. This state, which is attainable, and is 
set before us, that we may endeavour to at- 
tain it, is worth patiently submitting to the 
light afflictions of this present season. Though 
we are at seasons crowned with the heavenly 
gift, yet, if the wicked are permitted to make 
a crown of thorns, and we have to feel the 
sharpness of them, as well as the shame, the 


my of thirty eye-witnesses of editorial| disciple is not above or better than his Master. 
itation and integrity. The men work by|He also was crowned in both capacities, but 
d of command, and every movement has|the submissive language of His spirit was, (let 
precision and certainty of a military evo-|us remember it) “not my will, but thy will, 
m. “Go ahead!” “ready!” “down!”|Oh, Father! be done.” His holy will concern- 
wn!” The truck has advanced the length|ing the members of His church, is sanctifica- 
rail, halted, and two more rails are swung,|tion, and if His unerring wisdom chooses the 
ed, and dropped into position on the great |furnace for that end, He can bring us forth, 


of continental highway. All this repeat-|as He did the three children formerly, in 


every thirty seconds. And after this 
decisive work the spikes drop, the pon- 
hammers ring in antiphonal measure, 
des and shovels flash, all in unison and 
for a moment, and—the iron-horse can 
wdered forward. The road is ready. 
is impossible to describe the generous 
isiasm which such a scene excites, the 
ing emotions it evokes. What was Xen- 
and his paltry Anabasis to our grand 
1? What was Sherman’s picturesque 
p to the sea compared with this resistless 
nce of the representative energy and en- 
eof the land! Their’s was the path- 
»of destruction and death ; ours of develop- 
and life. We were literally on the fron- 
Civilization, and civilization was moy- 


safety: their garments undestroyed and their 
bodies without the smell of fire upon them; 
for the angel of His divine presence was with 
them, and is still with His afflicted little ones, 
who are prefering Him to their chiefest joy 
in this world. I remember the saying of a 
dear friend, Thomas Scattergood, under a holy 
influence, to me, when under deep suffering, 
“Satan hath desired to have thee, to sift thee 
as wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not;” and his holy prayer proved 
availing, even to this day, enabling to speak 
well of the Lord’s name, because His mercy 
endureth and will endure from one generation 
to another. I nearly sympathize with thee, 


my dear friend, in thy present suffering state, | 


but not as Job’s friends in a similar trying 


and of which the flocks of the stranger can- 
not partake. And may He, who dwelt in the 
bush and it was not consumed, dwell in thee 
and thou in Him, so that the arrows may be 
blunted and turned aside, and the Lord may 
have the acknowledgment of praise, is the 
sincere desire of thy affectionate friend, 
: JoHN CONRAN. 


Precision in Business—On a certain Satur- 
day night the clerks of the Bank of England 
could not make the balance come out right by 
This is a serious 
matter in that establishment—not the cash, 
but the discrepancy, however slight. An er- 
ror in the balancing has been known to keep 
a delegation of clerks from each department 
at work sometimes through the whole night. 
A hue and ery, therefore, was made after this 
one hundred pounds, as if the old lady in 
Threadneedle street would be in the Gazette 
as an insolvent for the want of it. Luckily, 
on the Sunday morning following, the clerk 
—in the middle of the sermon, perhaps—felt 
a suspicion of the truth dart through his mind 
quicker than a lightning flash. He told the 
chief cashier, on Monday morning, that per- 
haps the mistake might have occurred in pack- 
ing some boxes of specie for the West Indies, 
which had been sent to Southampton for ship- 
ment. Thesuggestion wasimmediately acted 
upon. Here was a race—lightning against 
steam, and steam with a start of forty-eight 
hours. Instantly the wires asked whether 


such a vessel had “left the harbor.” “Just 
weighing anchor,” wasthereply. “Stop her,” 


frantically shouted the telegraph. It was 
done. “ Haveup on deck certain boxes, mark- 
ed so and so, and weigh them carefully.” 
They were weighed ; and one, the delinquent, 
was found heavier by just one packet of'a hund- 
red sovereigns than it ought tobe. “Let her 
go,” says the mysterious telegraph. The 
West India folks were debited with just one 
hundred pounds more, and the error was cor- 
rected without looking into the boxes, or de- 
laying the voyage an hour. 


Our own Contradictions.—Let us blush at 
our own contradictions. We acknowledge 
the natural mind is enmity against God; and 
yet we are astonished when the path of god- 
liness involves a sacrifice to nature. We know 
that the world lieth in wickedness, that the 
world crucified Christ; yet we are in the 
greatest astonishment when the world does 
not admire and honor the followers of the 
Master they persecuted to death, 
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From “The American Naturalist.” 


Death of Fishes im the Bay of Fundy. 


Grand Manan, there is a large gap in the coast- 
line named Passamaquoddy Bay, into which 
several fair-sized rivers drain. One, called 
the Magagudavic River, is reached by means 
of a long fiord of several miles inlength. At 
a short distance westward, there is a small 
creek, named Anderson’s Cove, formed in the 
trappean rocks of which the coast-line is com- 
posed. Anderson’s Cove is, in fact, the sea- 
ending of a ravine down which runs a small 
stream into a very muddy lagoon of upwards 
of 1,300 feet in circumference. The latter is 
oval in shape, and communicates directly at 
high tide with Anderson’s Cove by means ofa 
narrow and rocky channel, filled with masses 
of amygdaloid trap, fragments of which are 
mixed with the mud forming at the bottom of 
the lagoon. There is a beach of sand in front 


emanate not only from the latter, but also 
from the fields around, where many cart-loads 
In the Bay of Fundy, opposite the Island of|had been deposited by the farmers; neverthe- 


less, the quantities of rotting fish around the 
margin of the lagoon seemed very little di- 
minished by the amount taken away for man- 
ure, not to mention what had been consumed 
by the flocks of gulls and crows which were 
feeding sumptuously on their remains. 

After skirting the shore of Anderson’s Cove 
we reached the entrance of the narrow, tor- 
tuous passage leading to the lagoon; here the 
first traces of the disaster were manifested by 
enormous quantities of fishes, impacted be- 
tween and among the fallen masses of rock, 
which were literally besmeared all over with 
the crushed flesh and bones of herrings, whilst 
the sides and bottom of the lagoon were coy- 
ered with their entire and mangled remains, 
forming heaps several feet in depth, more es- 
pecially in places where there had evidently 


of the lagoon, besides a sea-wall formed of|been eddies, whilst the limits of the tide were 
sand and masses of rocks and stranded logs of |distinctly marked by a pile of their bodies 


wood piled in disorder along the shore; so 
that excepting during furious gales, the only 
direct communication with the lagoon is by 
the passage justmentioned. During high tide 
the waves rush up this channel with force, 
stirring up the mud of the lagoon, when the 
water in the basin frequently assumes almost 
the consistency of pea-soup. Thus the lagoon 
is a shallow morass of brackish water at low 
tide, receiving a constant supply of fresh wa- 
ter from the stream which is depositing its 
debris on the slimy bottom; moreover, land- 
shells and other organic remains are being 
conveyed by the stream or washed by the 
rain into the basin, whilst on the other hand 
the powerful tidal wave of the Bay of Fundy 
brings up quantities of marine Mollusca, Rad- 
iata, &c., remains of which strew its bottom 
and.sides. Such, in all probability, has been 
the usual state of matters in this quiet corner 
of the bay for unreckoned ages, broken only 
at long intervals by occurrences such as we 
shall now describe. 

On the 24th of September, 1867, a very 
heavy gale from the west blew directly into 
Anderson’s Cove, and more especially on the 
entrance of the lagoon at the eastern end. 
The result was, that the mud became disturb- 


which fringed the basin of the lagoon. On 
the muddy bottom they lay as thick as her- 
rings in a barrel, interspersed with remains 
of crabs, lobsters, sea-mussels, and other shells, 
together with enormous numbers of the dead 
bodies of star fish, &c. 

A friend, who resides in the neighborhood, 
suggested that the shoal had been chased in- 
to the inclosure by sharks, or other predaceous 
fishes, and were subsequently suffocated by the 
muddy waters of the lagoon. But the man- 
gled remains in the passage and shallow water 
in Anderson’s Cove, together with the fury of 
the gale, rather seemed to indicate that the 
vast assemblage, getting into shallow water, 
and under the influence of the breakers, was 
driven pell-mell up the passage and against its 
rocky sides into the lagoon, where the survi- 
vors perished from the combined fury of the 
waves and the muddy waters. During our 
examination of the bottom of the lagoon it 
was apparent, even in the short space of time 


posit which contains the fishes destroyed d 
ing the gale of the 24th of September, 1867 

Occurrences similar to that just deseril 
are apparently not common, at east along’ 
coast of the Bay of Fundy, but enorm 
shoals of herrings and other fishes are 1 
with at stated seasons, so that the accident 
the 24th of September might occur again a: 
where under the same favorable conditic 
Moreover, it may be pretty confidently s 
mised, that the fish stranded in the lag« 
were but a very small portion of the origi 
shoal which entered Anderson’s Cove, and tl 
supposing the locality had been many tir 
larger, there would have been no diminuti 
in relative density of the dead fishes on 
area. . 

Another example is recorded in the Jour 
of the Geological Society of London, The 
ands of dead fishes, thrown on the coast 
Madras, were afterwards enveloped in 8: 
and mud along with other marine animals ¢ 
plants, so as to form a densely packed strat 
of fishes, &c., of unknown breadth, but exte 
for a vast distance along the coast-line. 4 
fishes were supposed to have been destro; 
by the enormous fall of rain from the sou 
west monsoon, rendering the sea-water | 
saline. Be that the cause or not, it is 
such facts as these, compared with sim 
phenomena of by-gone epochs, that the ge 
gist is enabled to arrive at just conclusic 
and it is in this way that the science 
geology is progressing. 
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Those who read the daily papers are fi 
informed that in almost all parts of our wi 
extended country, complaint abounds thai 
have fallen on evil times. We are told of 
high prices of almost every thing which ¢ 


that had elapsed since the gale, that many of|tributes to the maintenance and comfort 


the fishes had been completely covered over by 
mud conveyed or re-disturbed by every tide, 
and deposited also from the water-shed around 
the morass. No doubt at that rate the whole 
of the organic remains, before long, became 


ed to an unusual extent, and the amount of|buried in the soft mire, and perhaps some ge- 
the water inthe area was doubled in quantity. |ologist, in the far distant future, will be spec-|enterprise, which once characterized our 
ulating on the cause or causes which brought|ple is paralyzed; former avenues to co 


During the gale enormous numbers of dead 
fishes were seen floating on the surface of the 
turbid waters of the morass, and on the follow- 
ing morning when the hurricane had subsided, 
a spectacle presented itself, baffling anything 
of the kind observed by the residents on pre- 
vious occasions. The entire lagoon, from its 
entrance to the limits of the tide, was covered 
with dead fishes. The species, with the ex- 
ception of a few mackerel and New York 
flounder, was found to be the young of the 
American herring (Clupea elongata) averag- 
ing about six inches in length. This fish is 
said to spawn in the neighborhood, and unu- 
sually large shoals had been observed for some 
weeks previously in and about Anderson’s 
Cove. The author chanced to be in the vi- 
cinity about a fortnight after the occurrence 
just mentioned, and, when on his way to the 
scene of disaster, was made uncomfortably 
aware of the proximity even at the distance 
of two miles, by an intolerable stench from 
decomposing fish, contaminating the atmo- 
sphere in every direction for five miles around 
Anderson’s Cove. The smell was found to 


about such a vast congregation of marine and 
land animals in so limited an area, just as he 
now theorizes on the probable causes of those 
vast assemblages of fossil animals he is accus- 
tomed to observe in many rock formations. 
For we have only to suppose one or more geo- 
logical epochs to have passed away, and a 
slight elevation of the land, when, if a section 
were made of the spot where this lagoon now 
stands, there would be found an alluvial de- 
posit on the surface, succeeded by a sedimen- 
tary stratum containing fragments of the De- 
vonian trap-rock of the neighborhood, accom- 
panied by the vast assemblage of organic re- 
mains just described, and followed, perhaps, 
by similar objects at greater depths, succeeded, 
no doubt, by traces of the Glacial epoch, which 
are so vividly portrayed on the surface of the 
surrounding country at the present day ; and 
lastly, the old Devonian conglomerate in which 
the lagoon now stands. 


‘lasting and-wonderful phenomena than the de-|sources, and so marked for the energy 


And whilst each will|to claim the character of high civilizs 
supply memorials of its own"peculiar but re-|such a state of things should have been 
latively distant epochs, none will furnish more|denly developed in a country so rich if 


life; of the enormous taxes levied by 
General, the State, and the Municipal gov 
ments; the depreciated value of the currer 
and the depressed and uncertain conditio 
trade, and business of all other kinds. In 
try fails to secure its long accustomed rew 


tence and wealth are so obstructed or h 
become so uncertain, that the fear of dis 
deters from attempting to pursue them, 
thus capital lies idle, or is employed 
in the gambling operations of scheming 8] 
lators. Dissatisfaction appears to be alg 
universal ; various causes are assigned for 
evil so keenly felt, and supposed modes of 
lief pointed out; while each political p 
struggling for pre-eminence, labors to fas 
on its opponent, the blame of having brou 
about this deplorable change in the condi 
of our country, from its former prosperit 
its present depression and difficulty. 
Certainly it is a striking fact, and one W 
demands serious consideration, that in 
present “enlightened age,” when the 3 
tions of men, one to another, the discoy 
of art and science, and the perfecting of s¢ 
and civil life are supposed to have entith 
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fenuity of its inhabitants, as ours. Especi-jing the weight of the debt contracted. As|the sense of responsibility for his actions; the 
y as there has been no terrible convulsion|all these greatly interfere with the favorable 
nature swallowing up our cities, inundating| working of the laws of political economy, they 
» land, or otherwise déstroying the fruits of| draw from them their conclusions of the cause, 
lustry and skill throughout whole pro-jand the cure of the evils we are smarting 


ices. 


under. 


[he questions naturally arise in the reflect-|tion of men and property, which fill the sta- 
y mind, when contrasting the present with| tistics, and the sum of the.expenses of the war 
> past, what has so greatly interfered with| which give the financial losses, if they could 
» progressive movement of society among|be rightly computed, are of such gigantic pro- 


? what evil principles have prevailed so 
nerally as to arrest the common develop- 
nt of individual and combined activity ; to 
ck the prosperity of the whole people, and 
spend, for a time, the accustomed effective 
luence of those agencies which ameliorate, 
rigorate and elevate humanity? What- 
sr the cause may be that has produced the 
ange we all feel more or less painfully, it 
ist be one of gigantic power and of general 
plication. There are wide spread exhibits 
crime in all its various phases, indicating 
unusually prevalent dereliction of correct 
nciples, and disregard of divine and human 
ys, accompanying the decline or stagnation 
our material interests, which precludes the 
yposition that they are mainly attributable 
pecuniary losses, to the drying up of the 
linary sources of a healthful and profitable 
siness, or to the load of taxes which we are 
rying. 

[he history of mankind, from the lowest to 
» higher stages of civilization, has invariably 
nonstrated that moral and social develop- 
nt always go hand in hand; so that when- 
sr and whereyer any thing occurs to stimu- 
e the former, the latter likewise moves 
ward with equal step; and contrariwise, 
ere, unhappily, any cause operates to de- 
ralize a community, its social condition, 


portions that though we may enumerate the 
millions of dollars they amount to, we can 
really form no adequate idea of the vast sum ; 
and doubtless their evil influence is felt to the 
lowest stratum of society, increasing pauper- 
ism, interfering with the payment of just 
debts, and obstructing the industry and thrift 
of the people. 

But the truths of christian philosophy, and 
the experience of the past in all nations, teach 
that these material effects of the late war, are 
far from being the chief causes,of the present 
state of things in our community. The war 
is the original, but another of its dire effects 
is the proximate cause which lies at the root 
of the evil, and is, more than any other, ac- 
countable for the bitter fruit now produced. 
The war originated from some of the vilest 
lusts and most malignant passions that deform 
and degrade mankind. It was undertaken to 
defend. and perpetuate a system which ex- 


finer feelings become blunted, the perceptions 
of right and wrong obscured. Habit reconciles 
to wrong doing, and the standard of purity is 
broken down. Familiarity with plundering in 


It cannot be denied that the destruc-|the field, makes it easy to overlook the ditfer- 


ence between meum and tuum, when opportu- 
nity to take that which is another’s offers the 
temptation elsewhere; and the feeling which 
once led him to shrink with horror from im- 
bruing his hands in the blood of his fellow 
man, being deadened, he is prepared, under 
provocation or resistance, to sacrifice the life 
of his antagonist. 

These evils are first felt by those who are 
actively engaged in the dread game of war; 
but they are diffusive, and cannot be confined 
to the comparatively few. When the armies 
are no longer kept in the tented field, and 
hundreds of thousands who have been thus 
trained and drilled, are scattered throughout 
the community, they spread the moral poison, 
and are much more effective in assimilating 
others to their want of conscientious sensibi- 
lity, than society is in bringing them back to 
the standard of good citizens. We believe 
that ifthe investigation could be accurately 
made, of the antecedents of the multitude 
whose crimes are so flippantly narrated in the 
daily papers, it would be found that the goy- 
ernment has been training, at great expense, 


hibited its opposition to every principle of}a body of abandoned and desperate men, to 


morality, by consigning one class of the com- 
munity to the condition of chattel slaves, while 


prey upon society and destroy its peace ; and 
these have corrupted others, who share in 


it clothed another, holding the position of} their guilt and their disgrace. 


owners and masters, with almost unlimited 
power ; unloosed the restraints of virtue, and 


Prolonged connection with the exciting 
scenes of war, and the discipline which is ne- 


goaded their passions into a fanaticism of|cessary to make a citizen a soldier, indisposes 


cruelty and crime. During the years in which 
it was waged, more than three millions of men 


i the individual security and prosperity of| were drawn from their quiet homes, their be- 


members, must suffer proportionately. It 
thus that christianity, which is the great, 
d only reliable civilizer of man, by restrain- 


loved families and various productive occupa- 
tions, to imbibe the spirit of hatred and re- 
venge, to learn the art of shedding human 


‘ his passions, refining his feelings, defining| blood, and of capturing or destroying what- 


i securing his rights and duties, has oper- 
d to multiply and diffuse the material com- 
ts and enjoyments of life. In proportion 
any people have comprehended its pure 
strines, and lived up to its benign precepts, 
» transformation of the internal man has 
ned, not only to the advancement of domes- 
, social and political society, but also to in- 
asing the means and improving the modes 
contributing to the maintenance of his 
ysical life. But even among nations mak- 
‘a high profession of christianity, if the 
ials and ceremonies of priestcraft have been 
stituted for the spiritual religion of Christ, 
‘ing rise to idolatry and superstition, or 
eading unbelief and cold indifference, we 
1 that, the high standard of morals being 

the provision for satisfying the physical 
nts are of the coarser kind, mutual confi- 


A 


ever contributed to the sustenance or comfort 
of their antagonists ; and to practise the les- 
sons learned, by wholesale murder and rapine. 

Such is war. “It reverses,” says R. Hall, 


with respect to its objects, “all the rules of 


morality. It is nothing less than a temporary 
repeal of the principles of virtue ;” and what 
other result could we reasonably look for, but 
that our fratricidal contest, by the demorali- 
zation it originated and propagated through- 
out the community, would send the nation 
back some distance towards that state of bar- 
barism, whereof deception and lying, cheat- 
ing and stealing, violence and murder are 
natural offspring. 

It is not now necessary to dilate on the in- 
roads on the fundamental principles of moral- 
ity made by the war system, and life in the 
barracks or camps. Stripped of the disguises 
and shams with which Satan has taught men 


iting or easily crippled, while domestic and|to array them, in order to deceive and allure, 
| society are unrefined and constantly|they resolve themselves into gigantic agen- 
cies for the degradation and destruction of| confidence in commercial circles, and the in- 


nt is low, crime abounds, enterprise is 


bed by a lack of moral restraint. 


to manual labor; hence idleness, the mother 
of vice, or office-seeking, to draw support from 
the public purse, constitute prolific sources of 
demoralization to our population. The de- 
struction of so many able bodied men on the 
field of battle, and the three times that num- 
ber who have died from wounds received or 
disease contracted in the war, thus depriving 
thousands, of those who leaned on them for 
support, of their caretakers and providers ; to- 
gether with the desolation spread over large 
sections of the country, giving rise to famine 
and despair, to deadly hate and thirst for re- 
venge, have induced many, who once earned 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, but 
whose enfeebled virtue was not proof against 
the pressure of want and the disorganized 
state of the society around them, to resort to 
practices of fraud or violence to obtain food 
and money, which they would once have turn- 
ed from with loathing. 

It would not be difficult to bring home to 
the late war, as the fertile source of degen- 
eracy, the unusual proportion of poverty, in- 
temperance, profanity and other crimes now 
disordering and disgracing our nation; also 
the unprecedented prevalence of embezzle- 
ments, bribery and other corruptions among 
public officers, as well as others; the loss of 


is being admitted, as we think it must|men. Once brought into active participation] creased distrust of legislative integrity and 
it furnishes a clue to the present deplorable|in their working, few escape contamination|disinterestedness. In short, the dreadful strife, 
idition of our country. It is generally ac-|from the vices inseparable from them. A sol-|extending through four years, has left its im- 
Ywledged, even by politicians and news-|dier while in service is aslave, bound to yield| press on the nation, not merely by the material 
ver writers, that we are suffering from the|implicit submission to his superiors. Not on-|losses inflicted, but still more by lowering the 
years’ war from which the nation has|ly are his opinions and wishes disregarded,| standard of morality, and loosening the bonds 
merged; and they array the statistics}and his free agency destroyed, but his ac-/of principle which keep men in the ways of 
figures which clearly prove how great|countability to his Creator is ignored, and he;virtue. In making up our estimate of the 
‘the losses sustained, how enormous the}must obey commands, however his conscience] causes producing the dangers and difficulties, 
nt of money expended, and how crush-|may tell him they are wrong. He thus loses/the follies and vices which are felt to press 
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with unusual weight on the social, civil and 
political interests of our country, we must as- 
sign this a large share, and it must be re- 
garded as a confirmation of the truth declared 
in holy writ, ‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
also shall he reap.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—Reverdy Johnson, United States Minister 
to England, in reply to an address presented by the 
Town Council of Leeds recently, said there were few 
differences between England and the United States, and 
these unimportant, because they could be amicably ad- 
justed without tarnishing the honor of either country. 
The new minister appears to have made a yery favorable 
impression in England. 

The London Standard of the 23d, has an article on 
the Chinese Embassy, which had just arrived. It com- 
ments on the public indifference to the Embassy in Eng- 
land, as contrasted with the consideration with which 
it was received in this country. é 

The London Zimes of the 26th, has another article on 
the subject of the designs of the United States on Mexico. 
The Zimes would approve of the absorption of that 
country into the American Union if it could be assured 
of the future peace of Mexico and the payment of her 
debts. 

The leaders of the so-called Fenian party in Ireland 
are every where forming political coalitions with the 
Tories. The journals in Ireland which have shown the 
most sympathy with the late Fenian agitation, have 
come out strongly in support of these coalitions. 

The requisite capital (27,500,000 francs) bas been 
subscribed for a submarine telegraph cable between 
France and America, and the company has been autho- 
rized by the French government to construct the work. 
A contract has been entered into with the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company to make and 
lay this cable for the sum of £920,000. The total length 
of the cable will be 3047 miles, viz: from Brest to St. 
Pierre, off Newfoundland, 2325 mules, and from St. 
Pierrie to New York 722 miles. The Emperor has in- 
vited Prince Napoleon to Paris for consultation on 
Spanish affairs. A report was current in Paris that the 
Minister of War was about to grant furloughs to a large 
number of French soldiers. A Paris dispatch says that 
although the government and official journals discou- 
rage the revolution in Spain, it is generally believed 
there that the movement will be successful, and will re- 
sult in the expulsion of the Bourbons from Spain. 

The Russian frigate, Alexander Neuski, has been 
wrecked off the west coast of Denmark. The Grand 
Duke Alexis was on board, but it is stated that he was 
saved and there was a probability that the crew would 
also be saved. It is reported that the Czar will recall the 
Russian Minister at Washington for instructions in re- 
gard to the new policy of the Empire. 

On the day of the terrible earthquakes in Peru a 
tremendous storm burst over the city of Buenos Ayres. 
Numerous vessels were sunk in the harbor, houses were 
blown down, and many lives were lost. 

The dispatches from Spain show that the revolt is 
almost universal throughout the country. The rebel 
forces, under General Serrano and the royal army were 
gradually approaching each other, and it was expected 
that a decisive battle would soon take place. Madrid 
remained quiet. The Queen has offered to abdicate in 
favor of her son. The London Times says: The revolu- 
tion in Spain is the result of a union of the constitu- 
tional, moderate and liberal parties in an effort to over- 
throw the reigning dynasty. The fleet has joined the 
movement because unpaid, and the greater portion of 
the army became indignant at the exile of its favorite 
generals. The Church, bound by every tie to the Queen, 
resists the movement, and holds the masses in check. 
The insurrection extends throughout the provinces of 
Cadiz, Seville, Cordova, Huelva, Grenada, Valencia, 
Alicante, Algesiras, Malaga, Vigo, Ferrol, Corunna, 
Laguna, Almeria and Ovledo, and many armed bands 
have appeared in the provinces of Huesca, Zoragoza, 
Teruel and Navarre. The Queen was at San Sebastian, 
and the road between that place and Madrid was filled 
with rebels to such an extent that she cannot at present 
return to Madrid. The rebels are proclaiming Espartero 
President. 

The latest advices from the Sandwich Islinds confirm 
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rose and fell several feet once every ten minutes. In 


daily occurrence. 

London and Paris dispatches of the 28th, confirm the 
previous impressions that the revolution in Spain was 
making progress. The Paris Patrie says, that the situa- 
tion in Spain is becoming grave, The rebels are gain- 
ing strength every day, while the efforts of the govern- 
ment to withstand the torrent are evidently becoming 
weaker. The last ship of the Spanish navy has joined 
the rebels, and all the reports indicate that public opin- 
ion throughout the kingdom favors the revolution. The 
royal troops who were sent out against the rebels, have 
been ordered to return to Madrid for the protection of 
the capital. 

On the 27th the Emperor Alexandria, of Russia, visited 
the King of Prussia, at Potsdam, and on the next day 
departed for Warsaw. 

At Liverpool on the 28th, sales of middling uplands 
cotton at 10d.; Orleans, 10}d. Breadstuffs quiet and 
dull. Consols, 944. U.S. 5-20’s, 73%. 

Unitep Statss.—The Trial of Surrait came to a close 
on the 24th ult. Judge Wylie ordered his discharge 
under the statute of limitations. The Judge held that 
two years having elapsed between the commission of 
the offence charged and the finding of the indictment, 
and the indictment not showing that the defendent had 
escaped from justice, he was obliged to discharge the 
prisoner, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 241. 
year 83. 

Maine.—The official vote of the State at the late elec- 
tion, shows a total vote of 131,369, of which Chamber- 
lain, the Republican candidate for Governor, received 
75,838, and Pillsbury, the Democratic candidate, 55,431. 

Miscellaneous.—I\t is stated that nearly every siga of 
the war which devastated the valley of Virginia, has al- 
ready disappeared. . 

Returns received by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office during the past month, exhibit a free dis- 
posal under the provisions of the homestead act, of .115 
farms, embracing an area of 11,260 acres, in the States 
of Florida, Alabama and Arkansas. 

The Union Pacific Railway is now completed 820 
miles west of Omaha, 

Peace Commissioners Cullen and Tafts, have con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with several of the Indian tribes 
residing in Idaho and Montana, viz., the Shoshones, 
Bannocks, and oihers. The Sioux and Cheyeune In- 
dians now located on the Republican river, refuse, it is 
said, to remove to their new reservation on the Mis- 
souri. 

Col. Forsyth, and a force of fifty men, were cut off 
and surrounded by several hundred [ndians, on the 
plains near Fort Wallace. Inu the conflict which ensued 
all Col, Forsyth’s horses were killed, together with five 
of his men, and a number of them were wounded.- The 
Indians were beaten off with an estimated loss of eighty 
men killed and wounded. The hostile Indians in 
Western Kansas have been driven, by General Sully, 
beyond the Texas border. General Sherman has deter- 
mined to issue arms and ammunition to the white in- 
habitants living along the Iadian frontier, for their pro- 
tection against further depredations by the hostile 
natives. 

The cattle disease, which recently caused much alarm 
in Illinois and the adjacent States, is said to be fast dis- 
appearing. 

Advices from reliable sources show a sad state of 
affairs in Eastern Texas. 
and Shreveport is overrun by robbers, some of whom 
roam about in large armed bands,. One of these com- 
panies. lately captured a train of forty government 
wagons loaded with supplies. 

It is believed in official quarters that Jefferson Davis 
will not be tried at the term of the United Stites Court 
to be held in Richmond the present month. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult. Mew York.— American gold, 141}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 114; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1083; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1048. Superfine State flour, $6.40 a 
$7.25; extra State, $7.60 a $8.20; St. Louis flour, 
$9.75 a $13.50. Mixed spring wheat, $1.75; No. 1 
Milwaukie, $1.85 a $1.89; white Michigan, $2.45 a 
$2.70; amber southern, $2.25. New western oats, 78; 
old, 82 cts. Rye, $1.45 a $150. Western mixed corn, 
$1.18 a $1.19. Cotton, 25} a 26} cts. for uplands and 
New Orleans. Philadelphia. — Cotton, 26 a 27 cts. 


Under one 


the report of the sinking of the south-eastern shore of | Superfine flour, $650 a $7.50; extra $8 a $9; finer 


Hawaii The same occurrence was observed at Port 


Hilo. 


The subsidence at Hawaii in some places is from | $1.60. 


brands, $9 50 a $14, Red wheat, $2.25 a $2.30" Rye, 
Yellow corn, $1.26 a $1.27. Oats, 75 a 77 cts. 


three to four feet, while at Hilo the greatest subsidence Clover-seed, $8.25 a $9. Timothy, $3.40 a $3.60. 


noticed was about eight inches. 


I There have been re- | Flaxseed, $2.80 a $2.85. 
markable oscillations of the sea which, for three days'cattle were large, reaching about 2900 head. 


The 


| market in consequence wis dull and prices low 
Hilo and other places earthquakes *have of late been of| Extra cattle sold at 8} a 9 cts., a few choice at 9} ct 


The country near Marshall. 


jalso one for the Reading School, to enter upon 


The arrivals and sales of beef 


fair to good at 7 a 8 cts., and common, 4 a 6 cts. per 
gross. About 3500 hogs sold at $14 a $15 per 1001 
net. Sheep were in fair demand, 12,000 head arriy 
and sold at 44 a 54 cts. per lb. gross. Chicago.—'! 
1 spring wheat, $1.48 a $1.50; No. 2, $1.42. No. 
corn, 944 cts.; No. 2, 883 a 90 cts. Oats, 51g cts. 3 
Louis.—Fall wheat, prime to choice, $2 a $2.20; spri 
wheat, $1.50a$1.55. Corn, 95 a 98 cts. Barley, $1: 
a $2.10. Rye, $1.17 a $1.18. Baltimore.—Choice rm 
wheat, $2.70. White corn, $1.20a $1.22; yellow, $1.2 
Oats, 70 a 75 cts. Rye, $1.50 a $1.55. ; 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Asa Garretson, Agt., Q., for Jesse f 
Livezey, $2, vol. 42, for Isaac Lightfoot, $2, to No. 2 
vol. 43, and for John Hall, $2, vol. 42; from Thos, | 
Yokem, O., per Elisha Hollingsworth, Agt., $2, to N 
19, vol. 43; from Wm. Picket, O., $2, vol. 42; fro 
Benj. Harrison, O., per Wilson Hall, Agt., $2, vol. E 
from Robt. Ellyson, Jr.yO., per M. M. Morlan, Agt., $ 
vol. 42; from Isaiah Kirk, Pa., per S. R. Kirk, $2, v6 
42; from Mary Milhouse, Io., per Wm. P. Bedell, Agt 
$2, vol. 42; from Elizabeth J. Richards, Philada., $ 
vol. 42. a 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A person is wanted to fill the situation of House 
keeper in this Institution; also a Nurse in the Gi 
department. Early application to be made to either 
the undersigned, a 

Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Oo., Pay 
Susanna F. Sharples:, Birmingham, do. do. i 
Sarah A. Rictiie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. — 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., Phils | 
| 

‘ 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Winter Session of this Institution will open ¢ 
the 2d of the Eleventh month. a 

Parents and others who may wish to send children - 
pupils, will please make early application to CHARLE 
AtLeNn, Superintendent, (address Street Road | 
Chester Co., Pa,) or to Edward Sharpless, No. 
Arch St., Philadelphia. ‘ 


WANTED, ~ 


By. the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of Phi 
phia, one or two young men as assistant teach ! 
schools fur the Freedmen in North Carolina. ra 


send written applications, with references, to M. 
Suzarman, Actuary, No. 116 North Fourth street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. ~ qi 

A Friend qualified to take charge of the Mathematie 
Department on the boys’ side, in this school, is wante 
Application may be made to either of the undersiga 
Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. _ 4 

Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila, 

Saml. Bettle; No. 151 North Tenth St, “ | 

Charles Evans, M. D., No. 702 Race St., Phi} 


a 
y 


WANTED. ¢ 

A woman Friend to assist in the care of the family 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa, Ne 
York. Application may be made to 5; 4 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pas 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, a6 see 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathematis 

duties at the beginning of the Winter Session, 
Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 North 

Elizabeth Rhoads, No, 702 Race St. 


Y 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. — 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPS 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. Wor 
Ton, M. D. F 

Application for the Admission of Patients maj 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market 
Philadelphia, gr to any other Member of the Bo 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 

No. 422 Walnut street. ~ ae | 
| 
| 
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| 


